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minister whose political career Fielding had defended in
a pamphlet; and she afterwards figured as Lady Tempest
in Francis Coventry's "Pompey the Little/7 a novel dedi-
cated to Fielding and actually ascribed to him by Lady
Luxborough. These facts bring Lady Townshend within
Fielding's observation, but not within Ms personal ac-
quaintance. It is improbable that he ever spoke a word
with her. This not uncommon type of woman he needed
if he was to "ragoo" the life of the town, and he took her.
If he had Lady Townshend in mind, her intrigue with
Winnington was no more to Mm than were other similar
alliances which gave piquancy to the scandal spread abroad
in letters and conversation everywhere.

Lady Townshend nearly ends the list of the partial por-
traits that were known or suspected in "Tom Jones"
witMn a reasonable time after the publication of the novel.
The only additions were the gypsies, probably as a jest,
and the Man of the Hill, who, Fielding says, was born in
1657 at Mark, a village nine miles to the northwest of
Grlastonbury. Numerous as are the identified models, they
are few in comparison with the total number of characters
in the novel, which, counting those merely mentioned as
well as those that actually appear, falls little short of two
hundred. All that swarming host, I believe, came directly
out of Fielding's memories. Under fictitious names, or
no names at all if the author could not recall them, still
exist in "Tom Jones," the circumstances of their lives
altered at will, men and women whom Fielding knew or
heard of in London and the West. This conclusion receives
support from the remark which Fielding made to Mrs.
Hussey, the mantua-maker in the Strand, to whom he is
reported to have said that he intended to introduce into
"Tom Jones" "the characters of all his friends." Had
he aimed at a complete statement, he would have added
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